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Introduction 


Free Grace theology teaches that salvation is received solely by 
believing in Jesus Christ. According to this Free Grace doctrine, 
neither good works nor perseverance in righteous deeds are 
required either before or after salvation to secure or maintain 
eternal life. Furthermore, it asserts that once a person is saved, 
the loss of salvation is impossible. This principle is clearly 
supported by numerous biblical passages affirming the 
permanence of salvation: 


John 5:24 

24 Verily, verily, | say unto you, He that heareth my word, and 
believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation; but is passed from death unto life. 


John 6:37 
37 All that the Father giveth me shall come to me; and him that 
cometh to me | will in no wise cast out. 


John 6:39 
39 And this is the Father's will which hath sent me, that of all 


which he hath given me | should lose nothing, but should raise it 
up again at the last day. 


John 10:28 
28 And | give unto them eternal life; and they shall never perish, 
neither shall any man pluck them out of my hand. 


John 11:25-26 


25 Jesus said unto her, | am the resurrection, and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: 

26 And whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall never die. 
Believest thou this? 


The Bible also makes it clear that good works do not determine 
our salvation, even if they affect our degree of reward. This is 
especially evident in 1 Corinthians 3:14-15, which states: 


14 If any man's work abide which he hath built thereupon, he shall 
receive a reward. 

15 If any man's work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss: but he 
himself shall be saved; yet so as by fire 


This verse is of particular interest, since we have much evidence 
that there was a large Free Grace movement within the very early 
church that centered their arguments around passage. These 
verses build a contrast between the Christian whose works are 
righteous, done through Christ with a good motivation (who will 
get eternal rewards) and the Christian who has lived an 
unrighteous life but has believed on Christ (who will lose eternal 
rewards, but will still enter heaven). 

It is very noteworthy that the passage explicitly clarifies that even 
the one whose work is burned (referring to living unrighteously) is 
still said to be saved, as the passage reads "but he himself shall 
be saved". Although the Christian who failed his Christian life is 
still saved, he will experience loss of reward. 


This verse challenges other theological frameworks. In the 
Reformed doctrine of perseverance of the saints, there is no 
allowance for carnal Christians entering heaven, as it teaches that 


all believers will persevere in righteous living until the end due to 
divine determinism, denying human free will. Similarly, the 
Arminian perspective, which ties the retention of salvation to 
continued good works, cannot accommodate the idea of works 
being “burned” while salvation remains secure. Only Free Grace 
theology consistently aligns with the plain reading of this passage, 
demonstrating that works are unrelated to salvation itself. 


Another passage which confirms this understanding of rewards 
includes Matthew 5:19: 


19 Whosoever therefore shall break one of these least 
commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be called the 
least in the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall do and teach 
them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven. 


Matthew 5:19 explicitly shows that works are not a part of our 
salvation. In this passage, Jesus concretely tells us what happens 
to someone who has believed but breaks his commandments. 
That person who has believed but breaks the commandments of 
God will be least in the kingdom (have the lowest rank), but he will 
still be in the kingdom of God, and cannot enter hell. This 
passage clearly thus shows that works do not get us to heaven, 
since Jesus is here explicitly affirming that a person who breaks 
the commandments will get into heaven. Although they will be the 
lowest there. 


Some critics argue that Free Grace is a modern innovation 
without historical roots. However, while scripture alone serves as 
the foundation for Christian belief, some individuals may be 


alarmed by such claims. Nevertheless, this argument is generally 
made by individuals who have not properly studied the issue. For 
instance, in early church writings, including those of Augustine, it 
is revealed that an understanding of salvation by grace through 
faith alone, independent of works, did exist (note: Augustine did 
not teach Free Grace but mentioned its existence). Early 
proponents of Free Grace often centered their arguments on 
passages like 1 Corinthians 3:14-15 to affirm the doctrine of 
salvation by grace. 


This ebook seeks to address doubts about the historical presence 
of Free Grace theology and to offer reassurance to those who 
may struggle with its validity. For those already firm in their faith, it 
provides an engaging topic for deeper exploration, encouraging a 
closer examination of scripture and history to uncover the 
enduring significance of this doctrine. 


This booklet is divided into three eras, which are the Ante-Nicene 
era, Post-Nicene era and the Reformation era. This booklet 
provides a basic overview of the historicity of Free Grace. 


Early Christianity 


Early Christianity is typically divided into two major eras: the 
“Ante-Nicene” era, which refers to the time before the Council of 
Nicaea (AD 325), and the “Post-Nicene” era, which encompasses 
the period following the council but before the 8th century. When it 
comes to the topic of salvation, the Ante-Nicene church fathers 
tended to address it less explicitly, and their writings on salvation 
are sometimes ambiguous. In contrast, discussions about 
salvation became more prominent and contentious in the 


Post-Nicene period, thus more explicit references can be found. 
Despite these differences, examples of Free Grace theology can 
be identified in both eras. 


Ante-Nicene 

Within the earliest early church writings, we have general 
references to justification by faith alone from multiple Christian 
writers, such as Polycarp (2nd century), Clement of Rome (‘st 
century), Mathetes (2nd century) and the more unknown Odes of 
Solomon (1st-2nd century). The following quotes seem to imply 
some kind of understanding of faith alone: 


All these, therefore, were highly honoured, and made great, not 
for their own sake, or for their own works, or for the righteousness 
which they wrought, but through the operation of His will. And we, 
too, being called by His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified by 
ourselves, nor by our own wisdom, or understanding, or 
godliness, or works which we have wrought in holiness of heart; 
but by that faith through which, from the beginning, Almighty God 
has justified all men; to whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
(Clement’s Letter to the Corinthians) 


In whom was it possible for us, the lawless and ungodly, to be 
justified, except in the Son of God alone? O sweet exchange, O 
the incomprehensible work of God, O the unexpected blessings, 
that the sinfulness of many should be hidden in one righteous 
man, while the righteousness of one should justify many sinners ( 
Epistle to Diognetus/Mathetes) 


In whom, though now you see Him not, you believe, and 
believing, rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory; into 
which joy many desire to enter, knowing that by grace you are 
saved, not of works, but by the will of God through Jesus Christ. 
(Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians) 


Many of these early Christians are very ambiguous, as these 
letters were not written as theological treatises. For example, 
although Polycarp mentions salvation by faith without works, he 
later exhorts his audience to do good works to reign with Christ. 
May Polycarp have distinguished reigning from salvation? Maybe, 
but we cannot be certain. However, the late 1st century to early 
2nd century writing "Odes of Solomon", likely written by an 
Essene convert to Christianity seems to make some statements 
that more strongly may imply eternal security. Consider these 
following quotes: 


Ode 4:13 For that which You gave, You gave freely, so that no 
longer will You draw back and take them again. 


Ode 5:3 Freely did | receive Your grace, may | live by it. 


Ode 4:3 The ancient one shall not be perverted by those which 
are inferior to it. You have given Your heart, O Lord, to Your 
believers. 


Ode 29:5-6 And | humbled my enemies, and He justified me by 
His grace. For | believed in the Lord's Messiah, and considered 
that He is the Lord. 


Ode 17:2 And | was justified by my Lord, for my salvation is 
incorruptible. 


Ode 25: 12 And | was justified by His kindness, and His rest is for 
ever and ever. Hallelujah. 


In addition to affirming that salvation is by grace, not of works, the 
writing seems to affirm the finality of salvation by describing it as 
"incorruptible" and by his statement that "no longer will You draw 
back and take them again". The Odes may be the earliest 
possible writing that may be understood as teaching eternal 
security outside the New Testament. 

Although the Odes are perhaps the best candidate to teach 
eternal security within the very first centuries of Christianity, it is 
still not as clear as it could be. 


However, we are not limited to ambiguous references in the 
Ante-Nicene era regarding the doctrine of Free Grace, as the 
writings of Origen (who was born in the year 185 and died in the 
year 253) seem to explicitly address and mention the idea within 
early Christian history. This fact is even acknowledged by Catholic 
scholars who are staunchly opposed to Free Grace soteriology, 
who wrote that Origen was aware of Christians who were not 
Gnostic, yet still taught the doctrine of eternal security: 


[Origen] rejects the view that justification is by faith alone, 
apparently because certain Christians were denying a future 
judgment based upon works 


In 8.2 Origen again shows awareness of persons who do not 
seem to be heretics, but who do not understand the inextricable 
link between faith and good works. He refers to them as he 
expounds Rom 10.9, where it is evident that Origen rejects their 
theology, insisting that belief in Christ's resurrection and public 
confession of his lordship profits one nothing if his resurrection is 
not realized in the life of the believer (Origen; Scheck, Thomas P. 
(2009). Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, Books 1-5. 
Washington, DC: CUA Press. ISBN 978-0-8132-1736-9.) 


In this observation, Scheck writes that Origen had a clear 
awareness of those early Christians who separated faith from 
works, acknowledging that these were not Gnostic heretics. 
Although Origen rejected the view that faith alone, without a 
corresponding change in life and works, could guarantee 
salvation. This shows that he was nevertheless aware of the 
existence of individuals who taught that salvation was not 
determined by one’s good works. 


An example of Origen's direct engagement with the Free Grace 
idea can be found in his commentary on Romans 10:9, where he 
writes: 


For through this [Romans 10:9] it will seem to some that even if a 
person lacks the advantages of good works, even if he fails to put 
forth effort for the virtues, nevertheless, by this, that he has 
believed, he would not perish but would be saved and would 
possess Salvation, even though he would be unable to possess 
the glory of blessedness." (Origen: Commentary On The Epistle 
To The Romans, Books 6-10 [Washington, D.C.: The Catholic 


University Of America Press, 2002], p. 139, section 8:2:7 in the 
commentary) 


This passage directly addresses a concept that aligns with Free 
Grace doctrine: that salvation is a gift through faith alone, and not 
conditioned upon good works either as a pre or a post-requisite. 
Origen seems to know individuals who seem to have believed that 
if a person has faith in Christ, then despite their lack of good 
works or spiritual growth, they would still be saved. 


What is especially significant here is that Origen, although he 
firmly rejects Free Grace doctrine, appears to have been aware of 
its early proponents and their argumentation. His rejection of this 
doctrine does not seem to be based on a lack of familiarity with it 
but on his own theological framework, which was influenced by 
his allegorical method of interpretation and Platonic philosophy. 
Nevertheless his discussion implies that there were indeed early 
Christians who taught that salvation could be obtained through 
faith alone, with works playing a role solely in determining the 
degree of reward in eternity but not if a person is saved or not. 
The similarity between Origen's description and the Free Grace 
position is striking, as he identifies the same idea that good works 
are not necessary for salvation, but are instead relevant for 
eternal reward. 


In his writing, Origen describes the scenario where an individual, 
even though they fail to live in a life characterized by good works, 
can still be saved due to their belief in Christ, yet not experiencing 
the "glory of blessedness" — a term used by Origen to refer to a 
lesser reward in the afterlife. This clearly aligns with the Free 


Grace perspective, where salvation is seen as a gift received 
through faith alone, while works are seen as impacting only the 
rewards received in eternity, not the salvation itself. It is 
remarkable that Origen’s awareness of this early theological 
position is so clear, demonstrating that Free Grace theology was 
not a modern invention but had roots in the early Christian period. 


This historical context helps to show the early existence of Free 
Grace ideas throughout Christian history, showing that this Free 
Grace is not a modern novelty but has had a presence since the 
early centuries of the church. 


Post-Nicene 

The post-Nicene era is in many ways completely different from 
the Ante-Nicene era. During this time, the union of state and 
church began to form. This era (especially in the west) was 
marked by departure from many earlier Ante-Nicene views, such 
as in the popularity of infant baptism. Although certain individuals 
such as Origen and Cyprian did teach infant baptism during the 
Ante-Nicene era, it was vehemently opposed by Tertullian (155 — 
c. 220), writing “the delay of baptism is preferable; principally, 
however, in the case of little children” (On Baptism). However, the 
influences of Augustine formed most of western theology, whose 
doctrines on infant baptism, original sin, predestination and 
soteriology characterized by a mixture of faith and works took 
hold. Nevertheless, during his day, it is evident that eternal 
security that did not necessarily result in a life of obedience was 
common teaching in his day, as his writings themselves bear 
witness. 


Augustine vehemently opposed the notion of carnal Christians 
attaining salvation solely through faith, yet he acknowledged that 
many people disagreed with him on the issue. He highlighted this 
stance in his writings, including his treatise "On Faith and Works" 
and "The City of God". We find quotes in Augustine such as: 


But, say they, the catholic Christians have Christ for a foundation, 
and they have not fallen away from union with Him, no matter how 
depraved a life they have built on this foundation, as wood, hay, 
stubble; and accordingly the well-directed faith by which Christ is 
their foundation will suffice to deliver them some time from the 
continuance of that fire, though it be with loss, since those things 
they have built on it shall be burned.ire, though it be with loss, 
since those things they have built on it shall be burned. (1 
Corinthians 3:15) - City of God, book 21 


(The Latin term "catholicus" translated as "catholic" did not yet 
refer to the Roman Catholic church, but was a designation the 
early Christians used to describe someone who they believed to 
be a part of the body of Christ. This is as in Latin, the words 
“universal” and “catholic” were not distinguished) 


Augustine even mentions people who taught that even those who 
lapse into heresy will be saved: 


“But let us now reply to those who promise deliverance from 
eternal fire, not to the devil and his angels (as neither do they of 
whom we have been speaking), nor even to all men whatever, but 
only to those who have been washed by the baptism of Christ, 
and have become partakers of His body and blood, no matter how 


they have lived, no matter what heresy or impiety they have fallen 
into" 


The mention of baptism and partaking in Christ's body and blood 
invites discussion about their spiritual significance. While many 
associate these terms with sacramental practices, in light of 
passages like 1 Corinthians 12:13 and John 6:35, they can also 
be understood as pictures for being born again and belief in Christ 
rather than sacramental acts. 


He repeated the same point again in His book "On Faith and 
Works": 


"But the reason why our opponents think that the one person may 
be admitted, but not the other, is this: they think that these 
persons are saved, although by fire, if they believe in Christ... 
They are saved, so they think, even though they do not correct 
their evil ways" 


Augustine thus mentions the belief that one may live carnally yet 
go to heaven. As we see, their main arguments came from Paul's 
epistle to the Corinthians, using the same passage Free Grace 
theologians today use. 

However, some have argued that the individuals Augustine is 
referring to were not Free Grace in their doctrine, as they taught 
that almsgiving instead of faith is what delivers from eternal hell. 
This fails to consider the context where Augustine addresses 
multiple different groups who all taught that carnal Christians may 
be saved. It is evident that Augustine is not only referring to those 
who teach that almsgiving gives eternal security, as he writes: 


| have also met with some who are of opinion that such only as 
neglect to cover their sins with almsdeeds shall be punished in 
everlasting fire; and they cite the words of the Apostle James, He 
shall have judgment without mercy who has shown no mercy. 
James 2:13 Therefore, say they, he who has not amended his 
ways, but yet has intermingled his profligate and wicked actions 
with works of mercy, shall receive mercy in the judgment, so that 
he shall either quite escape condemnation (City of God, Chapter 
22, Book XxXI) 


Notice the word “also”. By using this term, he is distinguishing this 
doctrine from those other beliefs mentioned. It is true that some in 
Augustine's day believed that almsgiving will guarantee eternal 
salvation, however Augustine is not describing uniform groups, 
but multiple independent individuals with differing opinions, only 
being united by the claim that Christians who fail to be obedient 
may still be saved and enter heaven. 


Augustine tries to critique these ideas by writing the following: 


Now, if the wicked man were to be saved by fire on account of his 
faith only, and if this is the way the statement of the blessed Paul 
should be understood—"But he himself shall be saved, yet so as 
by fire" —then faith without works would be sufficient to salvation. 
But then what the apostle James said would be false. And also 
false would be another statement of the same Paul himself: "Do 
not err," he says; “neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adulterers, 
nor the unmanly, nor homosexuals, nor thieves, nor the covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the 
Kingdom of God." Now, if those who persist in such crimes as 


these are nevertheless saved by their faith in Christ, would they 
not then be in the Kingdom of God? (Handbook on Faith, Hope, 
and Love, translated by Philip Schaff) 


Augustine thus argued that faith alone cannot be true because of 
Paul’s statements in 1 Corinthians 6:9-11, which reads: 


9 Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom 
of God? Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themselves with 
mankind, 


10 Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, Shall inherit the kingdom of God. 


11 And such were some of you: but ye are washed, but ye are 
sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our God. 


However, what he does not understand is that Paul is speaking in 
positional terms. Although a Christian can do all of those sins 
mentioned, they still have the imputed righteousness of Christ, 
which makes them positionally righteous in the eyes of God. This 
is confirmed by the statement in verse 11, using the past tense 
“such were some of you”. Paul is speaking to the exact same 
people he called carnal in the same exact book: “For ye are yet 
carnal: for whereas there is among you envying, and strife, and 
divisions, are ye not carnal, and walk as men?” (1 Corinthians 
3:3). If anything, this confirms Free Grace doctrine, as the exact 
same people he called washed, justified and sanctified were living 


carnally. Augustine was known to have rejected the doctrine of 
the imputed righteousness of Christ, which led him to teach this 
doctrine of salvation by works. 


Nevertheless, in the days of Augustine, the view that a carnal 
Christian may be saved was seemingly common. However, as 
Augustine's influence was very strong this position seems to have 
slowly died. Although we should not assume that all of those of 
whom Augustine talks were correct on salvation, as he discusses 
a wide range of people. 


It may be objected that all of these individuals were fringe, as 
none of their writings have survived to our day. Although this may 
be due to scribal bias (zealous Augustinian scribes would not be 
willing to copy the writings of his opponents). It must also be 
noted that most early Christian writings are no longer preserved 
for us. Nevertheless, it seems like some Christian writers who 
taught something alike Free Grace may have survived. According 
to some historians, Jerome (347 — 420) argued that the devils and 
the ones who never believe in Christ will end up in eternal 
damnation, however those who believe in Christ will enter heaven 
unconditionally. It has also been argued that Ambrose taught 
something similar. The non-Free Grace Patristic scholar John 
Norman Davidson Kelly in his book "Early Christian Doctrines" 
comments on the soteriology of Jerome, saying: 

"Jerome develops the same distinction, stating that, while the 
Devil and the impious who have denied God will be tortured 
without remission, those who have trusted in Christ, even if they 
have sinned and fallen away, will eventually be saved. Much the 
same teaching appears in Ambrose, developed in greater detail." 


( John Norman Davidson Kelly, Early Christian Doctrines, second 
edition (Harper & Row publishers, 1960)” 


This is even admitted by the Roman Catholic scholar Gregory 
Lombardo, who in his translation of Augustine’s work On Faith 
and Works wrote the following: 


Augustine, however, does not mention any names, and there is 
no evidence either here or in any other place that he is referring to 
these passages from the works of Jerome. Nevertheless, both 
Jerome and Ambrose seemed to have shared in the not 
uncommon error of their time, namely, that all Christians would 
sooner or later be reunited to God, an error which Augustine 
refutes here and in a number of other places (Augustine; 
Lombardo, Gregory J. (1988). On Faith and Works. New York, 
NY: Paulist Press. ISBN 978-0-8091-0406-2. ) 


Individuals teaching salvation by faith alone were additionally still 
mentioned by Caesarius of Arles (470-542ad), who wrote the 
following: 


For many say: | believe; and they think that faith alone without 
good works is sufficient. (Sermon 186) 


The example of Caesarius shows that there were “many” who 
taught that someone who has faith but not works is still saved. 
This also lends evidence to the claim that not all of those who 
taught the salvation of carnal believers is through baptism, as 
Caesarius only mentions faith. 


Among the early Christian thinkers, Jovinian (died 405 AD) is a 
fascinating person whose fragmentary writings may hint at an 
early understanding of eternal security, though the evidence from 
his incomplete writings is limited. Church historian Philip Schaff 
speculated that Jovinian could have gravitated toward a concept 
akin to the Calvinistic doctrine of the perseverance of the saints, 
although without tying it to divine determinism. Although, 
Jovinian's statement that "Those who are once born again with 
full faith by (spiritual) baptism cannot be overcome by the devil" 
suggests a belief in the permanence of justification, this does not 
necessarily affirm the Calvinistic idea that all justified individuals 
will persevere in faith until the end. As a Calvinist, Schaff may 
have gravitated more towards trying to tie early doctrines to his 
Calvinist presuppositions. 


Instead, Jovinian’s words may only imply that once justified, an 
individual cannot lose their standing before God, a concept more 
aligned with a basic understanding of eternal security, without 
delving into the nuances of ongoing faithfulness. His fragmented 
writings leave room for interpretation, making definitive 
conclusions challenging. However, it is plausible that Jovinian 
advocated an early version of eternal security. 


Despite this, Jovinian diverged sharply from Free Grace views in 
his rejection of the concept of eternal rewards, a stance that drew 
strong criticism from contemporaries like Jerome. This particular 
belief may situate Jovinian closer to modern "Hyper-Grace" 
theology, which downplays the role of works and ongoing 
sanctification in the Christian life. Thus, while he might have held 
to eternal security, he did not fully align with Free Grace views. 


Around the 4th to 5th centuries, PSeudo-Chrysostom expressed 
perspectives reminiscent of Free Grace theology. In his 
commentary on Matthew, he suggests that certain individuals who 
enter the kingdom may be excluded from "reigning" with Christ. 
Pseudo-Chrysostom's stance thus implies the possibility of 
disobedient individuals attaining salvation: 


But seeing that to break the least commandments and not to keep 
them are 

one and the same, why does He say above of him that breaks the 
commandments, that he shall be the least in the kingdom of 
heaven, and here 

of him who keeps them not, that he shall not enter into the 
kingdom of 

heaven? ... Fora man to be in the kingdom is not to reign with 
Christ, but 

only to be numbered among Christ’s people; what He says then of 
him that 

breaks the commandments is, that he shall indeed be reckoned 
among 

Christians, yet the least of them. But he who enters into the 
kingdom, 

becomes partaker of His kingdom with Christ. Therefore, he who 
does not 

enter into the kingdom of heaven, shall not indeed have a part of 
Christ’s 

glory, yet shall he be in the kingdom of heaven (quoted by Dillow, 
Joseph (2014) in his book: Final Destiny: The Future Reign of the 
Servant Kings. Colorado Springs, CO: Paniym Group. p. 275) 


Pseudo-Chrysostom’s understanding of Matthew is quite 
complex, but in essence he is arguing that the words “enter the 
kingdom” are sometimes used to refer to a reward of reign in the 
kingdom. Thus, he is distinguishing between the unrighteous who 
will have the lowest reward in the kingdom, and the righteous who 
have a high reward in the kingdom. 

While Pseudo-Chrysostom is wrong to understand the word “enter 
the kingdom” in a rewards context (it means enter literally), not 
understanding that Matthew 5:20 speaks of imputed 
righteousness, not practical righteousness, he still makes a 
correct observation of the previous verse in Matthew 5:29, which 
shows that unrighteous believers still enter the kingdom, though 
being the least in the kingdom. It is not however certain from the 
text how he understood the details of the reign as a reward. 


During Bede's lifetime (672-735), he would have encountered 
proponents of the Free Grace perspective. This is evident in his 
commentary on the Epistle of James, where he rebukes those 
advocating for Free Grace theology: 


"Although the apostle Paul preached that we are justified by faith 
without works, those who understand by this that it does not 
matter whether they live evil lives or do wicked and terrible things, 
as long as they believe in Christ, because salvation is through 
faith, have made a great mistake. James here expounds how 
Paul's words ought to be understood. This is why he uses the 
example of Abraham, whom Paul also used as an example of 
faith, to show that the patriarch also performed good works in the 
light of his faith. It is therefore wrong to interpret Paul in such a 


way as to suggest that it did not matter whether Abraham put his 
faith into practice or not. What Paul meant was that no one 
obtains the gift of justification on the basis of merit derived from 
works performed beforehand, because the gift of justification 
comes only from faith." (Concerning the Epistle of St. James) 


Bede's use of the phrase "those who understand by this" clearly 
indicates his awareness of this doctrine being taught in his time. 
His disapproval of this belief highlights its existence alongside his 
criticism. Notably, the individuals Bede criticized do not align with 
the classical Reformed or Lutheran perspective of faith alone. He 
mentioned the belief that immoral conduct has no bearing on 
salvation, indicating the presence of individuals arguing for the 
salvation of even morally compromised Christians. However, 
Bede sadly misinterprets the book of James. Bede seems to think 
that faith alone gives “Initial salvation”, while works are necessary 
for “final salvation”, but this is not what James talks about. The 
word “justification” does not necessarily refer to the process of 
salvation, as we see in verses like 


For instance Luke 7:35, which reads “But wisdom is justified of all 
her children.” In this verse, the word “justification” has the sense 
of demonstrating something visibly. This is also the likely meaning 
of “justification” in James 2:24, as: the context in James 2:18 
seems to already set precedent for that “Yea, a man may say, 
Thou hast faith, and | have works: shew me thy faith without thy 
works, and | will shew thee my faith by my works.” This aligns with 
what Jesus said in Matthew 5:16, which reads “Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” Thus, James is not saying that 


good works are necessary to be justified before God, but are 
necessary to be justified before man. 


Despite almost all the previous mentions being from Western 
Christianity (as it seems Free Grace was primarily a Western 
doctrine), some Eastern writers, such as Chrysostom (347-407), 
addressed objections likely raised by early proponents of Free 
Grace ideology in several instances, as evidenced in his 
commentary on John. 


"He that believeth on the Son, is not judged." He that "believeth," 
not he that is over-curious: he that "believeth," not the busybody. 
But what if his life be unclean, and his deeds evil? It is of such as 
these especially that Paul declares, that they are not true 
believers at all" 


"ls it then enough, says one, to believe in the Son, that one may 
have eternal life? By no means." 


Chrysostom's responses suggest a rebuttal to arguments 
advocating for salvation based only on faith, drawing from the 
Gospel of John. This indicates his awareness of such arguments 
circulating, implying the existence of Free Grace doctrine in his 
day. 


These excerpts from Chrysostom's commentary can be seen as 
early confrontations with a doctrine emphasizing faith in Christ as 
the only requirement for salvation. Proponents of Free Grace 
doctrine maintain that salvation is a gift received through faith 


alone, without the necessity of righteous living or moral deeds as 
a condition to have eternal life. 


Chrysostom’s critique reflects a common misunderstanding 
among opponents of Free Grace, who often equate it with 
endorsing immoral living. However, Free Grace theology asserts 
that while good works and righteous living are important for 
discipleship, they are not prerequisites for salvation. Salvation, 
according to this view, is entirely a result of God’s grace and 
cannot be earned by human effort. 


Additionally, the critiques of John Chrysostom against Free Grace 
theology were very shallow and without content, as we see in his 
commentary where he on the statement Paul makes in 1 
Corinthians 3:15, which reads: “/f any man's work shall be burned, 
he shall suffer loss: but he himself shall be saved; yet so as by 
fire.” This is an explicit affirmation that a person whose works are 
worthless may still be saved and enter heaven. However, 
Chrysostom in trying to argue against Free Grace horrendously 
twists the words of Paul, writing: 


“Wherefore he said, "He shall suffer loss:" lo, here is one 
punishment: "but he himself shall be saved, but so as by fire;" lo, 
again, here is a second. And his meaning is, "He himself shall not 
perish in the same way as his works, passing into nought, but he 
Shall abide in the fire.” 


Chrysostom thus argues that the words “he himself shall be 
saved, yet as by fire” to mean “he will not experience annihilation, 
but have eternal hellfire’. Thus, Chrysostom’s chief argument is 
that the word “save” is used in a negative connotation to refer to 
punishment instead of deliverance from hell. But that is totally non 


contextual and adds to the text what it does not say. There are no 
examples in the letters of Paul where the word “saved” has a 
negative connotation as Chrysostom argues. In fact, | am aware 
of no passages whatsoever where the words “save” or “salvation” 
are used to refer to punishment. What is happening in the text is 
that the works themselves are tried by fire (verse 13), and the 
person whose works are unprofitable will have their works burned 
and lose their reward but still enter heaven. However, 
Chrysostom’s interpretation is massively inconsistent, imposing 
unbiblical theology into the text (eisegesis). Nevertheless, his long 
attempt to “refute” eternal security implies his knowledge of such 
doctrines being taught. 


Decline 


It seems like the idea that carnal Christians may be saved was 
somewhat common in early Christianity, although primarily due to 
Augustine’s influence, such ideas began to be viewed more 
negatively. With the influence of Augustine, ideas such as 
unconditional election, infant damnation and original sin began to 
be widely taught, especially in the west. However, many of these 
ideas were influenced by Manichean Gnosticism, as Augustine in 
his own writings admits being a former Manichaean convert: 


My eagerness after the writings of Manichaeus having thus 
received a check, and despairing even more of their other 
teachers — seeing that in sundry things which puzzled me, he, so 
famous among them, had thus turned out — | began to occupy 
myself with him in the study of that literature which he also much 
affected, and which I, as Professor of Rhetoric, was then engaged 
in teaching the young Carthaginian students, and in reading with 


him either what he expressed a wish to hear, or | deemed suited 
to his bent of mind. But all my endeavours by which | had 
concluded to improve in that sect, by acquaintance with that man, 
came completely to an end: not that | separated myself altogether 
from them, but, as one who could find nothing better, | determined 
in the meantime upon contenting myself with what | had in any 
way lighted upon, unless, by chance, something more desirable 
should present itself. (The Confessions (Book V) 


Although Augustine left Manichaean Gnosticism, often people do 
not lose all their influences from the past. This is evident in his 
doctrine of predestination, which was previously only held by the 
Gnostics, as even Chrysostom writes: 


Ver. 44. "No man can come unto Me, except the Father which 
hath sent Me draw Him." The Manichaeans spring upon these 
words, saying, "that nothing lies in our own power"; yet the 
expression showeth that we are masters of our will. "For if a man 
cometh to Him," saith some one, "what need is there of drawing?" 
But the words do not take away our free will, but show that we 
greatly need assistance. And He implieth not an unwilling [1287] 
comer, but one enjoying much succor. Then He showeth also the 
manner in which He draweth; for that men may not, again, form 
any material idea of God, He addeth, (Homilies on John) 


Notice how Chrysostom writes that the Gnostics used the exact 
same text (John 6:44) as Augustine and the Calvinists used for 
their doctrine of election. However, even prior to Manichaeism,, it 
is evident that other Gnostic sects such as the Basilidians held to 
this doctrine of unconditional election, as Clement of Alexandria 
wrote in the 2nd century: 


Basilides' followers further say that faith and election are both 
particular to individual dispositions, and consequently, that faith 
on a world scale in every being follows from an election which 
lies beyond the world; further, they say that the gift of faith is 
proportionate to the hope of each individual. 11 (1) In that case, 
faith is no longer the right action of a free choice, a natural 
superiority; the person without faith is not responsible and will not 
meet his just consequences; the person with faith is not 
responsible; the whole essential difference between faith and 
unfaith could not be a matter of praise or blame if you look at it 
rightly, being a foreordaining natural necessity determined by the 
universal power. We are like lifeless puppets controlled by natural 
forces. It is a predetermining necessity which forces willingness34 
and the lack of it. (Alexandria, Clement of (2010-04). Stromateis, 
Books 1—3 (The Fathers of the Church, Volume 85). CUA Press. 
ISBN 978-0-8132-1185-5. translated by John Fegurson, page 
164) 


It is significant that Augustine, being the first non-Gnostic figure to 
advocate the core tenets of TULIP (the five points of Calvinism), 
was also a Manichaean in his past. By redefining election from 
being based on God's foreknowledge to a monergistic work of 
God, Augustine introduced the idea that regeneration must 
precede faith. This shift fundamentally challenges Free Grace 
theology, as the implication of Augustine’s denial of libertarian 
free will is the inevitability of perseverance in good works. This 
Augustinian framework influenced by Manichaeism became 
mainstream within medieval Christianity thus created an 
environment highly hostile to Free Grace, and this framework is 
the basis of John MacArthur’s Lordship salvation. However, from 
examples such as Bede, it seems that Free Grace did not 


completely vanish even in the middle ages where Augustine’s 
influence was major. 


Conclusion 


These facts show the early existence of Free Grace doctrine in 
early Christian history. Although scripture is our final authority, and 
church history should not determine our beliefs authoritatively, this 
demonstrates the fact that Free Grace is not a new idea. While 
the accounts of Free Grace theology mainly come from hostile 
sources, this is likely due to the fact that as time progressed, 
Augustinian influence (which rejected the concept) caused their 
writings to stop being copied, as zealous Augustinian scribes 
would prefer not to spend long time copying treatises which are 
contrary to their ideas. 

However, it should be still cautioned that not everyone who taught 
eternal security at this era were fully correct. As was already 
noted, some people erroneously taught that almsgiving will 
guarantee heaven no matter what other sins the person does. 

It is also possible that some of them misunderstood Paul’s 
statements to imply some kind of purgatory, where everyone who 
has believed in Christ will go, not just those of “venial sins”, as 
Augustine writes concerning them in the book Handbook on Faith, 
Hope, and Love thus: 

“It is not incredible that something like this should occur after this 
life, whether or not it is a matter for fruitful inquiry. It may be 
discovered or remain hidden whether some of the faithful are 
sooner or later to be saved by a sort of purgatorial fire, in 
proportion as they have loved the goods that perish, and in 
proportion to their attachment to them. However, this does not 
apply to those of whom it was said, "They shall not possess the 


Kingdom of God," unless their crimes are remitted through due 
repentance” (Handbook on Faith, Hope, and Love, translated by 
Philip Schaff) 


This doctrine would of course be heretical, as it would deny the 
efficiency of the blood of Christ and should not be defended. 
However, how accurately Augustine understood their views, or if it 
was universal among them is not clear. No mentions of any kind 
of purgatory are found in Origen’s commentary which mentions 
belief in eternal security, nor in the Odes of Solomon or in the 
context of Jovinian. Chrysostom’s implicit mention of Free Grace 
objections also does not seem to 


Baptismal regeneration? 

A brief section will be dedicated to the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration. While many argue that this belief was universally 
taught until the 1500s, this view oversimplifies historical reality. 
Though baptismal regeneration was indeed popular in early 
Christianity, there were always groups and individuals who did not 
teach that baptism is essential for justification. 


One issue for proponents of baptismal regeneration is that this 
doctrine seems absent from the very earliest Christian writings. 
While arguments from silence cannot be definitive, they raise 
important questions. For instance, why does the Didache, which 
includes a section on baptism, never mention it as salvific? Why 
does Clement consistently discuss salvation without including 
baptism as a requirement? In fact, Clement (c. 98 AD) explicitly 
states that faith alone is the condition for salvation: "We, too, 


being called by His will in Christ Jesus, are not justified by 
ourselves, nor by our own wisdom, understanding, godliness, or 
works wrought in holiness of heart; but by that faith through 
which, from the beginning, Almighty God has justified all men; to 
whom be glory forever and ever. Amen." 


The question remains, why does Clement omit baptism in his 
explanation of salvation? Additionally, baptismal regeneration is 
neither mentioned by Ignatius in his seven epistles, nor by 
Polycarp or Mathetes. 


At the same era Josephus seems to note that the Christians he 
knew did not teach baptismal regeneration. Although not a 
Christian, Josephus noted that Jewish Christians rejected 
baptismal regeneration: "and commanded the Jews to exercise 
virtue, both as to righteousness towards one another, and piety 
towards God, and so to come to baptism; for that the washing 
would be acceptable to him, if they made use of it, not in order to 
the putting away of some sins, but for the purification of the body 
(Antiquities of the Jews, Book XVIII, Chapter 5.2)”. This indicates 
that 1st-century Jewish Christians did not believe in baptismal 
regeneration. 


Aristides (2nd century) Aristides makes a statement suggesting 
opposition to both baptismal regeneration and infant baptism: 
“Further, if one or other of them have bondmen and bondwomen 
or children, through love towards them they persuade them to 
become Christians, and when they have done so, they call them 
brethren without distinction. (The Apology of Aristedes)”. Aristides 
implies that persuasion, not baptism, is the means of becoming a 


Christian, indicating he did not believe baptism was tied to 
salvation. 


Treatise on Rebaptism (c. 250 AD) is an anonymous treatise from 
around 250 AD, which states: "Even as Peter also subsequently 
most abundantly taught us about the same Gentiles, saying: And 
He put no difference between us and them, their hearts being 
purified by faith. Acts 15:9 And there will be no doubt that men 


may be baptized with the Holy Ghost without water — as you 
observe that these were baptized before they were baptized with 
water; that the announcements of both John and of our Lord 
Himself were satisfied — forasmuch as they received the grace of 
the promise both without the imposition of the apostle's hands 
and without the laver, which they attained afterwards. And their 
hearts being purified, God bestowed upon them at the same time, 


in virtue of their faith, remission of sins; so that the subsequent 
baptism conferred upon them this benefit alone, that they 
received also the invocation of the name of Jesus Christ, that 
nothing might appear to be wanting to the integrity of their service 
and faith." (Treatise on Rebaptism). This text explicitly states that 
water baptism is not necessary for salvation, describing it as a 
public confession of Christ rather than a salvific act. 


Jovinian (c. 400 AD) Jovinian, an early church figure, also argued 
against baptismal regeneration. As Philip Schaff writes on 
Jovinian: 

and makes a distinction between the mere baptism of water and 
the baptism of the Spirit, which involves also a distinction between 
the actual and the ideal church. (History of the Christian Church) 


Thus, for Jovinian spiritual baptism was the means of salvation 
rather than water. These examples illustrate that the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration was not universally accepted in early 
Christianity, challenging the notion that it was a dominant belief 
until the 1500s. 


The Reformation period (16th—17th centuries) 
The Reformation-era was a major era of change within the history 
of Christianity, marked by debates on salvation, grace, and 
human responsibility. During this era which was caused by figures 
like Martin Luther and John Calvin, the concept of grace was a 
major issue of debate. While the mainstream Reformation 
movements emphasized that salvation required fruit to prove or 
maintain its authenticity, there were also movements and 
theologians who advocated what can be termed "Free Grace 
Theology”, primarily among those associated with Anabaptism. 


Free Grace Theology asserts that salvation is entirely a gift of 
God, not by any human effort, and that eternal life is granted 
solely through faith in Jesus Christ, apart from any subsequent 
good works or perseverance. This theological framework can be 
contrasted with both Calvinist and Arminian views, which often 
emphasize the necessity of works as evidence of saving faith or 
human cooperation in maintaining salvation. 


The doctrine of eternal security seem to have appeared within the 
Anabaptist movement. This is seen in the Lutheran Augsburg 
confession, which states in Article XII: 


"They condemn the Anabaptists, who deny that those once 
justified can lose the Holy Ghost. Also those who contend that 
some may attain to such perfection in this life that they cannot 
sin." 


The Lutherans were strongly opposed to the doctrine of eternal 
security, and this is among the reasons for why the Lutherans 
sought to condemn the early Anabaptists. Although modern 
Anabaptism leans towards an Arminian view of salvation, 
evidently there was a sizable amount of Anabaptists in the 1500s 
who taught eternal security. 

Other evidence of eternal security within Anabaptism comes from 
Lutheran polemical writings, which although hostile, may indicate 
a form of eternal security which is not tied to perseverance: 


Source: Process, wie es soll gehalten werden mit den 
Widertauffern, p.6-8 


Cannot fall back into God's wrath / and if they commit adultery / 
they say / they are driven by the Spirit in this way. 


Although this text may initially appear heretical, it is actually a 
Lutheran polemical work against Anabaptism written by Lutheran 
theologians in 1557. In this work, the Lutherans argued that 
Anabaptists should be condemned for their beliefs and that civil 
authorities should punish and execute them. This particular 
section addresses the Anabaptist doctrine of eternal security, 
which the Lutherans condemned as heresy. The portion 
concerning adultery is likely a Lutheran interpolation meant to 


critique what the Lutherans incorrectly perceived as the 
implications of the Anabaptist view on eternal security. The 
Lutheran theologians erroneously concluded that such a doctrine 
implied that when a person sins gravely, they do so while being 
driven by the Holy Spirit, since the Holy Spirit cannot be lost once 
a person has been justified. They seem to have thought that this 
would mean the Holy Spirit accompanies believers even in their 
sins. Although this conclusion is incorrect, during the Reformation 
and the persecution of Anabaptists, there was little effort to 
accurately represent opposing beliefs. 


However, Anabaptism was not a unified movement, and its 
adherents held a wide range of beliefs on various issues, 
including salvation. Even those Anabaptists who opposed the 
doctrine of eternal security were aware of its existence, as 
evidenced in the writings of Leupold Scharnschlager: 


Even today some understand Christ and Paul as ascribing 
righteousness and life to faith alone, as if a faith without deeds 
and fruit is enough for salvation. For how can it be a barren, that 
is, a dead faith, when life—and much more—comes forth from it? 
(Reformation Commentary on Scripture, New Testament XIII: 
Hebrews, James. Edited by Ronald K. Rittgers. Downers Grove, 
IL: IVP Academic, 2017, p. 233) 


Despite Leupold Scharnschlager's disagreement with the 
doctrine, his writings acknowledge its existence, stating, "even 
today some understand." This demonstrates that Free Grace 
theology was present in the early 16th century. 


Interestingly, even Martin Luther may have initially held views 
similar to Free Grace theology. In his early work, "The Babylonian 
Captivity," he wrote: 


"Even if he would, he could not lose his salvation, however much 
he sinned, unless he refused to believe. For no sin can condemn 
him save unbelief alone." 


Some may argue that Luther was being hyperbolic, but it raises 
the possibility that he initially leaned towards Free Grace theology 
before changing his stance. While Luther's later writings clearly 
oppose Free Grace ideas and the Lutherans were even willing to 
use capital punishment against those who advocated eternal 
security, his early position is less definitive. Nevertheless 
subsequent Lutheran confessions explicitly condemned Free 
Grace theology, pejoratively labeling its proponents as 
"Antinomian”, as the Book of Concord reads: 


It is true, however, that the Antinomians (who will be dealt with 
more extensively in a following chapter) as well as several other 
opponents of the Majorists were unwilling to allow the 
statement, "Good works are necessary.” Falsely interpreting the 
proposition as necessarily implying, not merely moral obligation, 
but also compulsion and coercion, they rejected it as 
unevangelical and semipopish. The word “must” is here not in 
place, they protested.Agricola, as well as the later Antinomians 
(Poach and Otto), rejected the expressions “necessarium, 
necessary” and “duty, debitum 


One of these individuals named by the book of Concord as 
denying that good works are necessary for the Christian was 
Johannes Agricola (1494 — 1566) who was initially a companion 
of Luther but became separated from his teaching. 


However, Free Grace-like views were also later on advocated in 
the "Antinomian controversy" within the 1600s American 
Colonies. Cotton, the leading figure in the Antinomian controversy 
taught the doctrine of assurance, denying that good works are 
necessary for our assurance. Cotton and other "Antinomians" 
(also called "opinionists") protested the idea that our assurance 
should be placed in any way (even subordinately) in our good 
works. 


"Trulie it is hard to perceive [between a temporary believer and 
a true believer] when men differ, and therefore it is not an easie 
matter to make such use of sanctification, as by it to beare 
witnesse unto justification" 


Thus, while Free Grace theology was not the majority view in the 


Reformation, there certainly were advocates of such a view during 
this era. 


Valtteri Lahti, 2024. Written in Finland. 


